CHAPTER XII
The Pleasant Life of Constantinople and
the Signs of Danger
FOR the minute there was a lull, and only in the
distance came the dull mutterings of the gather-
ing storm. Constantinople had ceased to be the
heart of a great empire, but by its geographical and its
religious position it remained the centre of a complicated
web. Sitting there in the centre we could feel the
storm as it rose and its first faint tremors shook each
strand of the web. From far out in Central Asia, from
the Balkans, from Russia and the Caucasus, from Arabia
and Anatolia came reports of danger. The British High
Commissioner sent out repeated warnings, but the
Great Four in Paris ignored them. They thundered
out their orders to the World as if they were gods, but
there was no bolt with the thunder, and it was but
empty rumbling.
Of weakness there had been warnings enough. Italian
troops had mutinied when ordered to Albania, French
sailors had mutinied in the Black Sea. British soldiers
had marched up to the War Office in Whitehall to
protest against the slowness of demobilization. The
Great Four gave their orders, but they had no power
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